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The first paper in this volume, "What Must Be Done to 
Improve Teacher Education," which consists of remakrs delivered at 
the National Forum on Excellence in Education (Indianapolis, December 
1983)., notes that while a number of problems with teacher , education 
have been identified, the proposed solutions lack the coherence and 
coropatability needed to formulate an. effective plan of reform, it is 
suggested that a national commission on teacher education be created 
to take a broad and objective view of the problems and potential * 
solutions. The second paper, "Needed Research and Practice for the 
Preparation of Teaching Professionals," maintains .that research and 
practice that will enhance teacher eduction in the future will be 
grounded in a profile of the effective teacher that acknowledges the 
professional requirements of the "school teaching" occupation. While 
some teaching requirements will always contain aspects of the 
performance that are labor-like, craft-like, and artistic in nature, 
the research and teacher preparation programs of the future will 
increasingly focus on, the knowledge and information-processing skills 
that are requisite to informed professional decision making. Such 
knowledge and skill will be related to the complex inter-play of 
teacher judgments that are required for effective response to the 
multiple and diverse youngsters that attend school, and the multiple 
and competing functions that schools are expected to serve. (Jti) 
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. Abstract 

* " c 

In the first paper, the' author notes that people have identified a number 
of problems with teacher, education and some possible solutions. While the 
problems raised are valid, the proposed solutions lack the coherence and com* 
payability needed to, formulate an effective plan of reform. The author sug- 
gests that the U.S^D*ep^t<tment of Education create a National Commission on 
Excellence in Teacher Education to take a broad and objective view of the 
array of problems and potential solutions that are now thrown about like 
pieces of- a Jigsaw puzzle. In the second paper, she examines the evolving 

paradigms of effective teaching: (i) 'the teacher* as. effective person,. <2) the 

* * • 

teacher as skilled performer, a*d then (3) the teacher as professional deci- % 
slon maker. Teacher educators have, over time, tended to focus primarily on 
one parldlgm at a time and generally not to 1 attend to connections among them. 
Vhl\e some teaching requirements will always contain aspects of performance 
that ate labor-like, craft- I ike, and artistic in nature, the research and 
teacher preparation programs, of 4 the future 4*Hi increasingly focus j^the 
knowledge and information-processing skills that are requisite to informed 

• £ ' 

professional decision rnak 1 * j. The author argues, that today's school* have 

* * ■ 

•4" 

come to need ppofeeeional teachers and that today's teachers* desperately need 
the capacities of professionals if they att to cope effectively with demands 
for school Improvement. . Weil-educated teachers, not outside "experts, 11 are in 
the best position to assess needs and design educational strategies best 
fitted to the specific characteristics of individual classrooms. The author 
concludes with the requirements for professional teachers: TKey must be 
highly knowledgeable, autonomous, and committed* . 
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THE FUTURE OP TEACHER* EDUCATION: TWO PAPERS * 
• Judith £.* Lanier 1 \ 

WHAT MUST BE DONE TQ IMPROVE TEACHER EDUCATION^ 
The preparatlo of - teachers \l^the- United Stftea Jiaa^been f orever fraujht 

• • ... 

with controversy and criticism. Such attention suggests that people care 
about the matter and are aware of . the problems. The litany of problem^ typi- 
caily .cited and the solutions people usually suggest include the following: 

• 

--There are those who say the problem is one of insufficient time. J 
Beginners are unable to acquire the complex array of knowledge 
and skills they need, so an extended period of time, suctwas a 11 
fifth year. Is suggested. \' 

--Others think inadequate attention is given to academic subjects. 
x andf often they' suggest fewer courses in pedagogy and 'more 1 
courses In tjie major field of study.. « ' 

--Others think there is insufficient opportunity for learning in 
school settings. They urge more field experience throughout the 
teacher education program. 

--The* there are those who. think that higher education cannot or 
will not provide adequate practical training, and so tliey suggest 
that the public schools do the job instead. 

• *V 

--Those who see the problem as discontinuity between theory and 
practice suggest closer Relationships between elementary* and 
secondary ^schools and higher education* 

--Those who think that prospective teachers 1 ofastery of basic 
skills is not adequately monitored suggest competency testing, 

--Still* others suggest that pedagogy courses are not scientific 
enough. They support more research-based knowledge in the cur- 
riculum. 



Judith E. Lanier is associate director of the IRT, dean of MSU'a College 
of Education, and acting dean of MSU's Lifelong Education Programs. 

4 ' 

z This first paper consists x)f remarks delivered at the National Forum on 
Excellence In Education at Indianapolis, Indiana, on December 7, 1983. 
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--Many 1 sea the pfcoblem In the student group--not enough talent In 

the, pool. They typically suggest scholarships or forgivable 

loans for. the recruitment of more academically talented students " . 
to teaching. * p .* 

--Still others note the relatively small financial base; teacher 
preparation programs are among the cheapest programs in higher * 
education* Naturally *they believe that. more money would cor- 
rect the problem* • 

--Others criticize the questionable knowledge* base for teacher 
^education and 'recommend more research and curriculum develpp- 
* . mfnt ; ' • - 

« •■ * 

--And others lament the fact that^ too many mediocre institutions * 
« of higher education are in the business of preparing teachers* 
Reasoning that' those who don't receive a good education them- 
selves will be quite unable 1 to define one for their students , 
these reformers plead 'for qualitative reductions in the number 
(now over 1300) of colleges and universities allowed to pre- 
pare teachers* * , • ; ^. % 

- * ■ 

One must acknowledge that there 4 is validity 'to these frequently cited 
problems* I am not .confident* however* about the potential of the suggested 
solutions for significant improvement* Individually* the suggested solutions 
fall t$ address a number of critical problems in teacher education; celiac- * 
tively* they lack the coherence and compatibility needed to formulate an 
effective plan of reform* Further, some of the major problems of teacher 
education continue to be overlooked* and I will address one of these standard 
oversights by way of example* 1 

One, If not the major problem that makes change and' improvement exceed- 
ingly difficult in teacher education is the diffuse nature of program respon- 
sibility and accountability* • Too many warring factions control various small 
pieces of the enterprise. Consequently, each of the participating parties is 
weak and no single group is powerful enough to exercise Responsible leadership 
that might significantly change the status quo. Coalitions rarely are pos- 
slble, since the various actors share little mutual Interest and trust. In my 
view, the situation is analogous to the current scene in war-torn Lebanon* s 
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where numerous factions with multiple, ^contradictory, narrow, and seif- 
intereeted Concerns continue to fight and further a growing anarchy .-.The 
loser, of course, Is the country as a whole. 

.Splintered groups .within colleges and universities do battle with one 

4 

another as they protect their own special curriculum interests. Whether it is 
. the general liberal component of. a teacher's education, the in-vdepth work in 
the disciplinary subject field, or the smallest piece of call* the theoretical 
and practical studies -an education, isolation an" orotec£lonlsm reign. 

Outside of acede.nia, school administrators and teacher unions protect 
their Interests when they exercise significant influence in the placement of 
student teachera. Similarly, classroom teachers exercise power and Influence 
when they supervise practice teaching,. which constitutes half of a secondary 

t 

candidate's course work from the school of education. State boards of educa- 
tlon and legislatures across the land respond to various political pressures 
• and interests when they exercise control over certification requirements 'and 
program approvals- But few if any of these Interested parties work to coor- 
-dinate efforts and avoid working at cross purposes • 

There are other complications, to be sure. It can be said, in summary, 
however, that everyone's Interests get partial accommodation, with the excep- 
tion of those of prospective teachers. Those who intend to teach are forced 
to proceed through a fragmented, splintered, and disassociated set of courses 
and experiences that do«not add up to a coherent program of tfacher prepara- 
tion. # y % 

To begin addressing this and other major problems of teacher education, I 
.would suggest that, the U.S. Department of Education create a National 
Commission on Excellence in Teacher Education in the United States, comparable 
to that which recently examined elementary and secondary schooling. Such a 
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body could take a broad and objective view of the array of problems and - * 

. * • • 4 . • 

potential. solutions that are now thrown about like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. 

- • » i 

The'pleces will not come together 'by themselves to produce either systematic * 

m 

s 

clarification of the problems or rational solutions.^ A thoughtful and 
prestigious commission could be helpful In this regard* 

I would also suggest the creation (or re-creation) of a federal Inltia- 

, * • • 

tlve that would support model programs across the country. This has never 
been done in a austalned manner and Is needed for instituting multiple reforms 
in single locatlons—a necessary effort If reforms are to be studied and 
examined critically. Further, it Is generally recognized that while the 
Flexner study and other factors were vl^al to the serious reform of medical 
education, the model program at Johns Hop kin* University played a central and. 
critical role In the Improvement process.. 

Critical analyses, combined with collaborative efforts that promise bo 
result In real-life exemplars of excellence, are needed now. • While 'some 
Institutions and some collections of institutions are working to these ends, 
they will need additional support. The task of improving the education of 
those who intend to teach is a truly complicated matter and I would urge your 
skepticism cf views that would lead you to believe otherwise. 



' , HERDED RESEARCH AMD PRACTICE FOR THE 
PREPARATION OF TEACHING PROFESSIONALS * 

■ i i. ii ll« m^^mtmmmammmmim^mmm^mm i. i «i 

Discourse, In the book this, fspet appears in focuses -on the future of 

teacher education, wtah particular attention to needed research and practice. 

t , 

It Is indeed Important to look to the future, but 'In so doing one oust look to 
the pest and present as"-well, so that visions of the future a,re Informed by 
experience and learning that has already occurred. Reflections and analysis 
of past and present research and practice in teacher education can also help 
frame more realistic views of future needs and ^possible responses. The 
assumption thefc guides this belief is that .educational change, like most 
social change, evolves out of existing conditions; thst Is, it tends to be 
more^ evolutionary than revolutionary and will thus be determined in large pert 
1>y pai.t aid contemporary research and pVactl^e* * 

Within the general context of considering future needs for research and 

« • .* 

practice in teacher education, hbyever.. the wore particular focua requested 
for this papei; was attejrilon to "research 09 teaching and profiles of , the 

sV 

effective teachet." Major attention Is therefore given to various paradigms 
of the effective teacher that have appeared to frame past and present research 
and practice. As the" changing ^lews sre 'described, the essence of the gradual 
shift In research 'and pra< tlce for teacher education Is cast as a growing 

* 

recognition that teaching requires preparation for a truly professional role* 

/ 

The Increased need for professional teacher preparation and research on 
professional judgment is emphasised as thrse conceptions of the effective 
teachW are considered* Two conceptions have been obvious and prominent in 



'This paper was originally published in D.C. Corrlgan, D.C. Palmer, & 
P. A. Alexander* (Eds.), (1982) ., 'The future of teacher* education: needed 
research and practice, College Station, TXt Texas A & H University, College 
of Education. 



the thinking and literature prior to the past decade aud a third, gradually 

emerging, conception la represented In ©ore contemporary thinking and 1 iter a- 

ture on the aubje r c^ of teaching. The three conceptions that appear to shape 

and fore the profiles of effective teaching are aa follows:' 

I,. The teach r as an affective, per a on .; The most lwportant pedagogical 
skills are Imbedded In unique personal qualities and human character- 
istics. 

2. The teacher aa a skilled perforeef . The most Important pedagogical 
skills are labedded In the behavioral perforaanee of smoothly 
orchestrated routines and actlona. 

• * '« . 

3. The teacher as a professional decision- maker . The . most Important 
pedagogical skills are imbedded in the exercise of Informed human 
judgment that is grounded in a substantive body of formal and prac- 
tical knowledge concerning the human endeavors of teaching, learning, 
and schooling. ** ' 

These three general conceptiona are represented In die literature and 
have paralleled the dominant reaearch paradigms on effective teachers and 
teaching* Whether the research activity reflected or created the conceptiona 
Is moat likely unimportant and unanswerable, like the classic argument ovet 
which cane first, the chicken or the egg* However* the evolution of the con- 
ceptlona appeara to follow the deveiopeent of an Increasingly core complex, ' 
sophisticated! and respected knowledge base on the field of teaching Itself* ' 

A point of clarification is needed to avoid a potentially serious tnlsln- 
terpretatlon and should be emphasized before: deacribing the reaearch on teach* 
lng and practice in teacher education that reflect theje conception*. The 
point is that each conception la not distinguished by^a total neglect of the 
others. Rather, each conception Is distinguished by the salience of ita point 
of intereat (i.e., by the amount of attention and emphasis given tq the par- 
ticular aspect that waa judged to be moat promising and important at the 

* • 

time). Thus each conception Is considered unique becauae of the primary 
questions and Issues that were placed in the foreground, aa opposed to the 



background. Viewed In this light, the conception's ate not totally separate or 
Mutually exclusive. Educators have and atill do see aspect* of each con«sep- 
tion as worthy and Important; but at various points In tli&e, the field has 
generally attended tiore to one t^n another and has not generally attended to 



interaction* a&ong the three. 
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The Pergonal Characteristics of 
Teachers: Reaearch and Practice 



, ■ Research Is slvsya guided by views about where the «0*t prowl slog results 

i * 

night be found, and studies of .effective teaching have 'been no different. The 
predominant focus $f*the early research on teaching was on the personal char* 
acteiM sties of teachers theaaeives. This line of work, in fact* might he* 
described more correctly as research on teachers, than research on teaching* 
Nevertheless, the personal qualities of teachers were assured to he of a* Jot 
importance to effective teaching,' end H if these characteristics could be iden- 
tified, measured, and shown to be scientifically valid predictors of effective 
teaching, then they could be used appropriately for screening, selection, *nd 
retention purposes. * 

The more or less standard approach to inquiry in these early years was 
for prospective or practicing teachers to be tested, surveyed, and/or "inter- 
viewed for purposes of describing their hackgounds, personalities, attitudes, 
values, understandings, * and beliefs. Supervisors* Judgments (typically 
university faculty or school adoinls tra tors) were used to identify the more 
and l*as efiectlv* teachers and then the* teachers* personal characteristics 
were exafflined for comparison and contrast. The search was for unique personal 
qualities or characteristics that would consistently distinguish teachers 
judged to be raora effective fro© those judged less effective by aeta of 
external evaluators (Cettels & Jackson l c *63: Siddle & Ellens, 196&)« 
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Although this line of inquiry was generally unproductive for a relatively 
long period of Hee, Its logical appeal caused researchers to attribute their 
failures to Haws in ins trunentation or research design. They continued to . 
pursue their basically unfruitful search for the personal attributes of "the 
goad teacher" until Hyjina's classic, exceptionally wei I -designed study of 
teacher characteristics was completed and reported in 19^0. His work was so 
yell done and yet so generally unproductive of useful findings that the field 
begets to oove away fret* this particular paradlge, 

K number of standard practices in teacher education at this sace time 
also supported the view that personal qualities were important, stable, and 
capable of "being reliably measured for purposes of Judging effectiveness in 
teaching. Student teaching evaluations often included ratings on 'such person- 
al qualities as dress, grooving* punctuality, humor, tact, poise, commitment, 
friendliness, vitality, health, and acceptance of criticism* Mors! character 
and respectable conformity to predominate social values were similarly eo- 
phaaUed fHcNet! * Pophaa, 1973) , 

In the absence of knowledge, or in the absence of general agreement on 
whet was knowft about effective trngagetaent in teaching practice, the personal 
■lualities of the individual quite naturally took on special importance. This 
perspective should not be viewed as unique fro© that in other field* when 
trustworthy knowledge is not available. In the field of Re^lclne, for 
evArcplc, when little was known about saany ailments and even less was known 
• hoot effective treatment, bedside manner and related huaan qualities played a 
ruch »orc important rote than they do today* As the knowledge base relating 
to oedical practice qualitatively advanced, people becaee less concerned wiih 
iSr personal cha rac te r 1 a t i c n of their physicians and ©ore concerned with their 




•s 

professional knowledge and abiilty^to properly diagnose and treat physical 
problems* * 



The Behavioral Performance of 
Teachers: Research and Practice ' ^ 

.The decade of the 1960s brought a major change in the dominant research 

paradigm employed f<>r studying effective teaching* The emphasis shifted from 

a major Intereat in personal characteristics to primary concern for teacher 

behavior and actual performance in school classrooms. This is not to imply 

that teacher behavior was totally ignored' in earlier years. A modest amount 

of attention had been given to it, but much of the work involved abstract 

analysis and psychological classification and categorization. Neither did 

this shift to a concern (or teacher behavior suggest that ail concern for 

personal teacher variables was abandoned. It was simply one of primary 

emphasis; fewer^ studies continued to. examine teacher characteristics outside 

the classroom and more studies came to examine teacher behavior inside the 

classroom (McNeil & Popham, 1973). Referring to the dominant approach to 

research on teaching prior to the 1960s, Medley and Ml teel reported in 

the first Hatulhook of ree&areh on teaching: % 

Certainly there is no more obvious approach to research on teaching 
than direct observation of the behavior of teachers while they 
teach and pup*. Is while they learn. Yet It is a rare study indeed 
that includes any formal observation at all. In a typical example 
cf research on teaching, the research worker limits himself to the 
manipulation or study of antecedents and consequents of whatever 
happens In the classroom while the teaching itself is going on 9 but 
never once looks Into the classroom to see how the teacher actually 
teaches or how the pupils actually learn, (p. 247) 

In the late 1350s, however, Marie Hughes and a number of ber colleagues 
at the University of Utah received support from the Slotted State Office of 
Education (USOE) to undertake research that woulu help define and describe 
good teaching and the process by which It could be reliably determined. 
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Hughes (1959) held the view that teaching was an Interactive process, and the 
teacher-student relationship in the .classroom had a reciprocal character. Her 
work thus led to a description and analysis of teaching behavior that was 
based in patterns of interaction between teachers and pupils in arttual class* 
room settings* 

Shortly after this work waa underway, other researchers, such as Ned 

Flanders, Bunnie Smith, and Arno Bellack, also began to enter classrooms with 

\» x ■ * ° 

a fqcue on the dynamics of classroom interaction. Though partial attention 
was given to student behavior, the primary variables of Interest during this 
early work were those associated with teacher behavior. A.oong the various 

V 

teacher behaviors to be studied, major attention was given to teacher talk 

/ 

(Flanders, 19700. Various analyses were applied to teacher discourse, and 
although the general approach waa primarily descriptive, the value orienta- 
tions that Inevitably became a part of the work were too easily translated 
into prescriptive statements. m # 

But was more or less teacher talk a mark j>f effective teaching? The 
evidence was simply tfot there, because the Issue of what conatltuted effective 

% "4 

teaching was generally not taken very seriously. Nevertheless, without know- 
ing how or in what way the awareness and use of Fiander f s analyses of teacher 
talk and atudeat talk might lead to effective teaching, a number of teacher 
educators came to Include tills work in their preparation programs^ The ^ 
studies of ^aching and the practice in teacher education in the 1960s can be 
generally charac terlced as increasing their focus on teacher behavior In 
classrooms but generally neglecting the serious criterion problem T>f relating 

descriptions of teacher behavior to a cle^r conception of effective teaching* 

i 

The research of the 1970s brought a change In the tendency to slight the 
effectiveness criteria, and It also gave rise to the third and moat recent 

er|c ' . * % 1 ;j 
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paradigm .for studying effectiveness in teaching* The shift in approach.- could 
be attributed In part to two classic studies of the 1960s, two studies that 
received enough attention to truly shake the vesearch on teaching community; 
Interestingly enough, neither of the researchers doing Jthese studies entered 

classrooms or -acquired any data whatsoever about teacher behavior. These 

# 

researchers were Coleman and Rosenthal. 



-»// 
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Coleman!s sociological study examined school characteristics and their 
relationship to student success as Indicated by a variety. of measures, «lnclud- 
ing students' test performance (Coleman, Campbell, Hobson, McPartiand, Mood, 
Weinfeld, & York, 1966). Because It 'Showed that the bulk of the variance re- 
latlng to student success could be accounted for by factors other than class- 
room variables, Coleman s work came to be Interpreted as showing that teachers 
made little If any difference* Needless to say, this finding was Jolting, 

*» 

but, more importantly, it challenged the research on teaching community. Jere 
Brophy, Tom Good, and Bruce Blddle, for example, found this Interpretation of 
Coleman 9 s findings counterintuitive--*!^ simply did not make sense to think 
that teachers didn't make a difference to student learnings So they devised a 
means of estimating average mean gain scores for students In elementary class- 
rooms (using standardized achievement test results) and then identified teach- 
ers who consistently produced student gains that were substantially above that 
which would be predicted* They studied these teachers and found that they 
behaved in some consistent ways that distinguished them from their more 
average colleagues (Good, Blddle, & Brophy, 1975)* 

At this same time, -sea archers with the Beginning Teacher Evaluation 
Study (BTES) conducted in California also began to identify various teaching 
performances that related to student learning, aa did Gage, Stalllnga, Clark, 
Peterson, Anderson, Evertson, and others who were searching fop teacher 
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behaviors that appeared to correlate with pupil learning gains. Uut these 
early studies, in the main, seemed to produce generally obvious results that 
teacher educators already knew: ^ime on task was important to learning, 
teachers who involved youngsters in meaningful activities could keep them 
engaged for longer periods of time, teacher-provided Instruction was more 
important to learning than instruction provided through seatwork or by other 
students in the classroom, "and so on (Fisher, Berliner, Filby, Marliave, 
Cahen, Dishaw, & Moore, 1978) ♦ Though all of the findings were not obvious, 
they were not sufficiently powerful to generate great excitement in the fi^ld 
of teacher education. Nevertheless, vthe research did call Coleman's interpre- 
tations and findings into question, and\direct evidence. was obtained that 
teachers not only differed, but made a difference to young children's learning 
of the basic skills in reading and math as measured by standardized paper and 
pencil exams* 

^ The other major study of the late 1960s that stimulated change in the « 
teacher effectiveness research of the 1970s was the Rosenthal study of teacher 
expectations. Without entering the classroom, Rosenthal examined pupil learn- 
ing, gains that were apparently achieved after he and his colleague told teach- 
ers that, on the basis of an examination, particular youngsters were likely to 
make rapid strides academically when in fact those children were selected at 
random. The Oak School Experiment that Rosenthal conducted in 1964 (Rosenthal 
& Jacobson, 1968) received popular acclaim but was also heavily criticised on 
methodological grounds. Nevertheless, the work raised the issue of teacher 
expectations and the extent to which teacher Judgment and teacher thinking 
(about particular youngs ters, Jj>n this case) might also affect pupil learning* 
This possibility soon came to receive more attention. 



Psychologists in addition to Rosenthal explored expectation effects not 
only in schools but in animal laboratories as well* Graduate students re- 
quired to train rats as a part of their program of psychological studies were 
frequently told that thjslr class would be divided and half of them would-be 
asked to train slow rats and the other half would, be asked to train the fast, 
apparently smarter rats. The rats did not really differ in ability, of 
course, and^ the psychologists were pimply Inquiring further into v the expecta- 
tion questions raised by Rosenthal, Although the learning tasks and training 
procedures were typically the same for both sets of trainers and rats, the 
general results were surprisingly different. The group of rats considered to 
be "smart" learned slgnlf icantiy faater than the rats considered to be "slow, 11 

Unfortunately, like Rosenthal, researchers in the first studies did not ob- 

# 

serve or look for potential teaching difference* that might have occurred 
during instruction, 

\n response to these rather powerful and unexpected results, some re- 

t, 

searchers did have the presence of mind to ask the "teachers" to describe 
their instructional approaches and techniques— what they did and why. The 
responses obtained from the logs and post hoc interviews were enlightening and 
provocative. Trainers of the "smart" rats said things like, "When the poor 
little fellow didn't learn, I knew that I had to be doing something wrong; 
after all, he was supposed to be a smart rat, I knew that I had to try a 
modified approach to teaching, encourage him to take just a few more trials, 
or modify the reward provided when he came closer to doing it right," In con- 
trast, the trainers of the "alow" rats said things like, "When the poor little 
fellow didn't learn, I felt sorry for him; after all, he was slow, and I knew 
that I Just had to be patient. Pushing him too much would be unfair and might 
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have negative effects* so I him rest occasionally. You could tell when h> 
was getting tired" (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968). 

Although educators "are well known for commenting on rhe lack of transfer 

4 * f * 

from animal research, the ^Implications of th^ie and related studies were 
clears What teachers thought, as well as the teaching behaviors related to 

* • * 

this thought, needed ^to be further examined, expectaJLly as both related to 
effects on student learning/ The work of the late 1970s and eafiy 1980s has 
reaffirmed this position. The predominant paradigm now focuses on teacher 
judgment and decision baking; teaching performance alone Is viewed as insuf- 
ficlent fdr characterizing effective teaching. 

There are a number of other important reasons for the shift from teacher 
behavlqr to teacher thinking and judgment, however, and it nay ba helpful, to 
use seversl of the earlier studies of teacher behavior to illustrate them. 
Consider the implications of two separate linens of research on effective 
teaching behavior: the work of Mary Budd Row and the work of Jacob. Koynln. 
Nary Budd Rowe's studies (1974) indicated that when teachers ask youngsters 
thought-provoking questions during science lessons, they frequently do nob^ 
give those youngsters sufficient time to think about the question and frame an 
approptlate response, Further, Budd Rowe's work showed that teachers could be 
trained to adjust their M walt-time" behavior and could, In turn, obtain quail- 
tatively better responses from pupils. It was somewhat disappointing and per- 
plexing to Budd Rowe, however, to find that the teachers trained to Increase 
their wait-time behavior only maintained this performance skill for a rela- 

tively short period. When the researchers returned after time away from the 

• • 

classroom, they found that the trained teachers had reverted back to their old 
behavior; In general, they were again asking questions too quickly and not 
giving students sufficient time for qualitatively better thinking and respond- 
ing. 

l'J 
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At about this same time, though in a different location, Jacob Kounin was 
studying teacher behavior, that appeared related, to student off-task behavior. 
He- found r that when teachers f'.iled to move their instruction along at a rela- 

« t v 

* 4 

tively >risk pacey" youngsters in the claas were apt to become bored and subse- 
quently engage in off-taak behavior (Kounin & Doyle, 1975). Thus at a very" 
"general level, one could Interpret the Budd Rowe research on pacing to be 
.prescriptive of slowing down performance, while the -Kounin reseach on .pacing . 

* a ""* 

was prescriptive of speeding up performance. <* 

Although researchers obviously have no clear evidence of which approach 
is apt to be more correct than the other, it is likely that both sets of find- 
ings have implications for effective teaching. Teachers need to know and use 
knowledge related to the potential effects of their pacing ueclslonst Moving 
too quickly when asking thought-provoking questions can have the negative con- 
sequence of reducing quality thinking and responses 'tin the part, of students 
being called upon; moving too slowly, on the othtfr^nd, can have the negative 
consequence of increasing boredom and off-task behavior on the part of oth'er 
students In the classroom. Knowing these two potentially negative possibili- 
ties, the teacher must obviously make Judgments about what Is too fast and 
what Is too slow for the particular set of students s/he Is working with at 
the moment* The next line of research questions thus needs to focus on Issues 

•v 

of Information processing* What factors should the teacher consider In order 
to make .an informed judgment related to appropriate pacing decisions in the 
classroom? How might such Judgment differ when the teacher is introducing 
new^ rather than familiar, concepts? What variations in judgment and deci- 
sions are appropriate across different subjects and with different groups of 
students? 
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The point of this llluatra tlon Is that research and practice In teaching 
have come to acknowledge the complexl tlea of the teaching role as It Is now 
practiced In school claearooras. Effective research and practice In teaching 
require the recognition that the role demands placed on the occupation of 
teaching are multiple and frequently competing. By the very nature of their 
charge^, teachers must respond to a set of uultlple demands and seek to maxl- 
mize alternative deaired outcomes. 

Unlike researchers, teachers cannot select a single goal, ignore the 
others, and attend only to factors that might-optimise the attainment of the 
single goal. If the demands of teaching were such that a teacher had one goal 
(e.g., achievement In arithmetic) and one <pupll, It might be possible to 
profit from research on behavioral performance alone, although there Is reason 
to be doubtful here as well. But the point Is thst becr.use teschers have, In 
fact, multiple goals and multiple students, they are prohibited from optlmls- 
ing outcomes. Instead, they are required to continuously exercise judgment 
regarding the most effective and ethical means of maximizing gains across mul- 
tiple goals and across multiple students. Time remains constant and attention 
to one student reduces the available time and opportunity for attention to 
other students; similarly, investment in attainment of one goal reBucea the 
available time and opportunity for attainment of others. Teaching, therefore, 
is sirf^ly^too complex for linear prescriptions about effective teaching be- 
havior. The exercise of professional Judgment is necessitated by the heed to 
decide what, when, how, how long, and w.ith whom are particular subjects and 
actions appropriate when seeking to achieve, simultaneously, multiple goals 
for many different students. 

The research on teaching community was not alone iu comingjto realize 
that the behavioral paradigm was limited in terms of its prescriptive power, 
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however, for the teacher education community was also, coming to realise the 
limitations of Its behavioral emphasis. The competency/performance-based 
movement that swept the country across the late 1960s and early 1970a paral- 

leled the behavlorai emphasis In research on teaching (Gage & Wlnne, 1975)." 

• * 

Everything worth knowing was broken down Into discrete behavlorai objectives 
that could be clearly* specif led, counted, and related to behavioral perfor- 
mance. outcomes In teaching. 

The specification of performance-based behavioral objectives went on with 
great enthusiasm across the late 1960s and throughout the 1970s until the 
lists. became unwieldy and appeared to have no end. Teachers could Indeed be 
trained to do most anything, but the endless lists of behavioural performances 
lacked coherence In terms of their overall relationship %o the preparation of 
more effective teachers 1 . Thus teacher educators as well as researchers began 
to raise questions about more appropriate knowledge and skills that should be 

4 

made available to teachers. 

The Professional Decision Waking of 
Teachers: Research and Practice 

It is Important to note £hat research on teaching and practice in teacher 
education that emphasizes the cognitive aspects of teacher Judgment and deci- 
sion making has emerged quite recently. The National Institute of Education 
created the Institute for Research on Teaching (IRT) in 1976 and charged it 
with the advancement of research on the thinking and information processing 
aspects of teaching. Involving an interdisciplinary cadre of researchers and 
teacher collaborators** the IRT designed and continues to conduct research 



^Teacher collaborators are teachers who typically spend their mornings 
teaching and their afternoons working as full-fledged members of a research 
team. 
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that seeks to enhance knowledge and understanding of teacher Judgement and the 
numerous factors that Influence decisions and actions In teaching/ The XRT Is 
afso responsible for training additional researchers who can become qualified 

* « ' 

to conduct this relatively new line of inquiry* Researchers at the Institute > 
for Research on Teaching are now pursuing quest ic^n^ related to the following 
areas of study: * * 

1. the information teachers use and interpret as they, diag&ose and 
.prescribe remedial interventions for youngsters with apparent reading 

problems; 

2. the knowledge and information teachers use 'in selecting the content 
they -come to cover during mathematics lessons; 

3# the different instructional decisions and actions that are taken when 
teaching lower-level courses in mathematics versus more advanced* 
courses; 

♦ x 

4. the knowledge and Information teachers draw upon and apply In plan- 
ning and conducting lessons Intended to Improve youngsters' writing 
abilities; 

5. the insights, perceptions, beliefs, and actions of teachers who 
appear to work mobt effectively with problem youngsters; 

6. the knowledge, information processing, and actions teachers employ 
when teaching Important concepts in science, reading, and language 
arts; 

7. the Insights, beliefs, and Information teachers use when emphasizing 
student learning of appropriate classroom conduct and deportment; 

8 * the perceptions and Interpretations teachers from various sub- 
cultures employ when interacting with youngsters of diverse ethnic 
and social backgrounds ; .and 

9. the knowledge and perceptions prospective teachers bring to and 
acquire from their own formal preparation as teachers. 

The thrust of all these lines of inquiry Is (1) to better understand the com- 
plex information processing that occurs in teaching and (2) to trace its ante- 
cedents and potential consequences for teacher and student learning and 

action. 

* 

Work underway at the Institute for Research on Teaching and in other 
Institutions across the nation and world appears to hold promise for 
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significantly greater understanding of the complex demands and requirements o^ 
teaching. Recent findings have been reported and reviewed atftl have Received •* \ 
widespread attention for their apparent contributions lo better understanding 
and improvement of teaching practice (Brophy, 1981, Clark & Ylnger, 198^$ 
Duffy, 1981). But the existing knowledge base Is understandably small *t this 
time, since the new line of research is both; recent and limited by modest In- 

\ m 

vestments of human and financial resources » The situation trill, X hope, 
Change in coming years as the importance and sophistication of research on 
thought and action In teaching becomes better understood* 

Although advances in the practice of teacher education ahoald be strongly 
influenced by the accumulation of the empirical knowledge gradually being 
acquired on the cogritlve aspects of teaching, teacher educators need not 
depend totally on available research evidence* Like researchers, thoughtful 
and analytical persons concerned with teacher education- have become aware of, 
the limitations of overly simplistic, technical, and behavioral orientations 
toward teaching* 

* 

The Emerging Profile of Effective Teaching; An Introduction 
The observations that follow are meant to stimulate thought and discus* 

4 

slon relative to Increased effectiveness of schooling, teaching, and teacher 

o 

education In the United States* The argument Is made that today's schools 
have come to need professional teachers fcf they tare to better serve the public 
that supports them, Similarly, today's teachers desperately need the capaci- 
ties of prof e|sionals If they are to realise sufficient rewards from teaching 
and cope effectively with demands for school Improvement . In order to remedy 
the acknowledged problems of public .education, the technician role that has 
been assigned to and assumed by teachers and the technician training that has 
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been provided by schools and -colleges of education need to be changed. 
Although contemporary dlscouree anong teacher educators Includes references to 
preparing -prof ess lone I a," the content and process requirements of most prep- 
aration programs suggest that the concept of "protesslonal" Is either not well 
understood or Is simply used as rhetoric to achieve an Illusive sense of 
status and Importance. This section begins, therefore, with a description of 
the requirements of professional work.. 

The remaining portions of the paper address the reasons why professional 
teachers are needed. The argument is made that the American public has come 
to hold multiple expectations for schools. These expectations have not been 
satisfactorily met in the eyes of the public, and a general disillusionment 
with the education establishment has resulted. Further, most attempts under- 
taken to remedy the apparent problems of schools hsve been basically flawed; 
they have slighted the centrality. Importance, and Integrity of teachers and 
teaching. An unanticipated consequence of the top-down, management-dominated 
school -Improvement effort for today's career teachers has been a decrease in 

* r-. 

their sense of responsibility for the outcomes of schooling and a loss 
satisfaction in their work. Pacing an already difficult and Increasingly 
complex assignment and then dented the Intrinsic rewards that come from self- 
initiation, problem solving, and the exercise of professional Judgment, 
teachers look more and more to "extrinsic rewards and alternative employment. 

The final section of the paper addresses the needed changes that Bust 
occur in teaching and teacher education If teachers and teacher educators are 
to Improve the functioning of schools and concomitantly ettra* prepare, and 
retain qualified professionals to work in them. The case is made that school 
improvement is dependent upon the prof easlonailsation of the teacher's role, 
and such professionalUetlon cannot be realised until teacher education 
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programs change their predooinaiUlfj^^^tcUn* training approach to that of 

professional preparation* 

« 

m 

The Requirements of Professional Work 

Technical teacher training verse* professional" teacher education * * The 
dais that past and present practice In teacher preparation 1$ primarily 
directed toward technical training and that future practice should come to he 
directed toward professional education oust he elaborated if the reader it to 
critically examine the underpinning!, of the assertion At the baa*, fcf the 
argument ,1 s the distinction between technical and professional work* 

Technicians* by definition, are specialists in the practical details of 
an occupation. They acquire their practical know-how from 6n-the~Job training 
that is relati 'ely brief and typically facilitated through apprenticeship ar- 
rangements. Technicians are prepared, to follow the prescriptive directions of 
engineers or managers who provide oversight for the technical performance they 
provide. Thus prospective teachers receive technical training for teaching 
when the predominant portion of their pedagogical studies is composed of on- 
site field experiences, how-to-do-it jnethod* courses, and practice teaching* 
One or two discrete courses in foundations \be they psychological, socio- 
logical, or philosophical) do not counterbalance the heavy emphasis given to* 
the technical training that presently encompasses the bulk of the study in 
educa t ion requi red by typical teacher- training programs. 

Experience suggests that contemporary teacher training emphasises the 
need to learn and demonstrate saoothiy orchestrated behavioral routines in 
rather predictable classrooo environments: for example, how to write accept* 
sble objectives, usually implying forn, not substance; how ta design s unit or 
lesson plan without deep, prior knowledge of s student group; how to be 
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efi Icieot In the use of tl«e and keep distraction* and transition time from 
one teach. ; activity to another at a atnlnsuR} how to prepare bulletin boards 
and operate various projectors; how to organize the classrooe and arrange 
student working groups; how to call on students and keep order* how to cor- 
rect, grade, record, and display students* works how to adjust to school rou- 
tines; and, how to f t e t along with one's peers, especially the supervisor or 
principal. The enphasis tends to be on practical know-how. 

Thla heavy emphasis on practical technique conveys to the prospective 
teacher (perhaps unintentionally) that knowledge and decisions about highly 
Important matters will be left to someone "higher up M in the system. Centers- 
porary teacher training appears to give ree'ager attention to the need to learn 
•nd apply serious thought and analysis for asking difficult judgments under 
conditions of uncertaintys for exassple, deciding on important and specific 
content that «ust be purposefully selected fro© a wide array of content pos- 
sibilities; deciding bow csuch Instructional time each content area might 
.1ee«rvt> uftd,»r varying conditions; arranging content Into a logical and/or psy- 
choJo^ic^lly intriguing sequence, for <1f verse groups of learners; and selecting 
fron i»n<! 4e£lding upon various raeans of fsoni toring atudent progress sc that 
effective ieedh&ck and auhaequent decl&iona regarding new or revised learning 
c*n St* appropriately related* Surface attention to the lr%-depth knovt - 

re. aired for <?*et c i a itt£ sound judgssnts on auch aftttera iaspllea that the 
r***l ieriiion raker? art? the spec t a 1 1 0 ts , publishers, and administrators who 
dr?*tM«* ach*dule&, create curriculum guided, prepare and select textbooks 
^rti teat*, And dcvlatf tttnagessent syateoa for teachers. The exercise of 

luti^o^n,, within the- broad policy framework of standard curricula and 
! 19 ? t ur t i 1 practice*, receives insufficient attention. Thus teachers cone 



to enact the role of technician, a role that requires them to follow the 
prescriptive directions of managers. 

In addition, as with roost technical training, the training period in 
pedagogy is relatively brief— three or four courses for prospective secondary 
teachers In sddltion to their pretties teaching. Though admittedly more" for 
elementary then secondary teacher candidates, the Investment and time required 

k 

for a college student to pick up the additional course work needed for obtain- 
ing a teaching certificate (beyond the standard major and minor requirements 
expected of all college students), is clearly small. It is ndt uncommon, in 
fact* fav education programs to advertise their modest academic requirements 
and the ease of program access and completion. Many even point out and take 
pride in the fact that their preparation is obviously useful for many other 
occupations, thus implying that their knowledge base is not one of in-depth 
specialization for teaching in schools. 

Professionals, in contrast to technicians on tit* other hand, possess a 
broad body of specialised knowledge and skills that are acquired during a pro* 
longed period of education and training. Drawing from their broad specialised 
knowledge base, and guided by general principles, propositions, snd ethical 
commitments, professionals exercise judgment* and make decisions that apply to 
the unique and particular "situations they encounter in practices Profession- 
als therefore accept responsibility for making decisions that are in the best 
interest of the ©embers of society they serve. Prof essionais realize that 
they have autonom) of Judgment regarding their performance within the general 
context of regulations and policies set by the Institutions society creates 
for the facilitation of their work (Schein, 1^72). A professional education, 
therefore, is characterised by three important qualities: (l) it provides 
students with a broad, in-depth, and specialised knowledge base that must be 



acquired through long and intensive academic preparation; (2) it structures a 
set of requirements and a social milieu that communicate an exceptionally 
serious commitment to the members of society to be served and to the standards 
and codes of conduct thft must accompany the professional work itself; and (3) 
it focuses on the ways and extent to which professionals have authority and 
responsibility to make and act upon their own decisions, within the context of 
the social institutions created by their work. 

A professional education for teachers* therefore, would necessarily in- 
clude serious attention to the breadth and depth of the knowledge base related 

* 

to teaching, learning, and schooling. It would also include general knowledge 
regarding the purpose and operation of various education-related systems 

a* •» 

(i.e. , not Just classrooms and schools, but other social entitles like com- 
©unities, families, and peer groups)* . It woj+id include major attention to 
principles, theories, and propositions that the prof essionals should draw from 
and apply to the -variable, particular situations they will encounter in pr*c- 
tice. 

The .standard M but there is not enough time* 1 response that is typically 
used cs a scapegoat for why this is not the case in teacher education simply 
does not hold. Regardless of how little time happeus to be available for 
initial preparation, it could be used to begin professional education, which 
could be continued following Initial certification, rather than substituting 
it with technical training. Certainly, it is possible. But the question 
still remains: Is professional education really needed? 

Why teaching professionals are needed . Professional teachers who have 

< 

in-depth knowledge about education and pedagogy, a serious commitment to their 
work, and a clear understanding of their authority and responsibility to. make 
and act on important decisions are. needed because teachers cannot effectively 
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cope with the public's multiple expectations end the unique needs of diverse 
youngsters by continuing to assume a technician's role* Although the argument 
Is somewhat detailed, It must be considered in light of past and present ex- 

« 

pectatlone, problems, solutions, and failures in the functioning of America's 
*/ schools. 5 

The Functions of Schools * . 

Over the coujrse of the past two centuries, United States citizens have 

come to expect public schools to serve four primary functions: facilitation 

* 

of (1) academic learning, (2) social integration, (3) custodial child care, 

and (4) personal and social learning. While these functions have emerged over 

time, there have been persistent expectations for teachers as the primary 

agents for achieving them* So sure are Americans, of the appropriateness of 

these functions that when there Is public dissatisfaction with schools. Ht«ls 

attributed to their failure to achieve one or more of these functions at an 

acceptable level* There has never been a realistic reconsideration or /re- 

definition of this complex set of functions and the numerous tasks that 

accompany them (Slzer, 1973) f though people regularly decry the fact that 

« 

schools ave attempting to do too much* 

When formal schools were organized during the Colonial Period* the 
expectations for teachers were relatively clear. The clientele were primarily 

4 

white males from families of the wealthy, learning to read for purposes of 
studying the Bible and learning "to figure" for purposes of computing their 



^Thls argument was developed by Judith Lanier. Susan Melnlck, and Robert 
Floden as part of their planning for major revisions in the professional 
studies component of MSU's teacher education programs* 



plantation find business profits* There w^s little or no controversy over 

limiting public schotfi teaching to these "basics." 

• . . » * - > . * * * ■ ** 

But following the Ametiean Revolution an<J the Constitutional Period; a 

second legitimate purpose 6f American school i^ng emerged. Stimulated by 
Jefferaon v s views, education was expected to serve the noble pbrpoe* of remov- 
ing artificial barriers determined by birth and social background and to 
enable one to serve the public good. Through appropriate schooling* "those 

# • V 

persons whom nature hath endowed with genius and virtue 11 (Tyack, 1982) coo Id 
achieve the aocial atatus that matched their talents. This meritocratic view 
of the American school aa an instrument for achieving equality of opportunity 
gained momentum and strength over time. 'Horace Mann held this view so strong- 
ly that he deacribed formal education as "a great equaliser of the conditions 

r 

of men, the balance wheel of our social machinery." He believed that adequate 

public schooling "does better than disarm the poor of their hostility: fcowasg 

the rich: It prevents being poor" (Husen, 197$). 

The advent of tjie child, labor, laws of the mid-1800a brought more and more 

*\, ' 4 

of America's poor chlldreb out of the factor ie^s and intp tjie schools. The 

■ . ' /\ ; f t ' ■ ^ * > 

parents of the poor were eager tct have their children acquire learning that 

■>* * , ■ 

could get them out of the bondage of poverty • But' they also had a very prac- 
tical reason tor supporting their children's school attendance. Since fcoth 
parents of most poor children usually worked long hours for low wagea and they 
had now lost the income from the labor of their children t the public schobl 
was needed, to provide free child care. The school could serve both educative 
and cuatodial functions; the custodial function meeting parents' Immediate 
needs and the educative function their long-range aapirationa for their 
children. By the early part of this century, then, the schools were se£n aa 
serving at least three major functions: providing Instruction in baalc 
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literacy, providing an education that would encourage upward social mobility, 

# 

and providing safe and healthful child care for working parents. 

But in the 'early 190Qa, still more came to be expected* .of j the schools. - 
Recognition grew that children were more than 'simply short adults. ^ jMldi en 
were complicated beings and their development deserved unique study and 
special consideration. The progressive education view brought a shift In the 

4 

subject-centered notion of schooling to that of a child-centered notion. 
Schools and the educators In them were to provide knowledge and skills that 
would meet the child's "real" needs. The "life adjustment" of each youngster 
was to be carefully conaidered as schools" sought to match instruction to the 
appropriate level of each child's development. ^ 

However, added pressure for response to the uniqueness of youth was not 
the only force raised at this time. Dissatisfaction with America's apparent 
inability to live up to her stated democratic ideals led to increased pressure 
on schools to help -the country realize the promised benefits of democratic 
life. George Counts (1932) and other social ^constructionists pushed for the 
schools to create "a new social order"- rather than to adjust to an existing 
Imperfect one. Two decades later, Robert Hutchlns (1953) and other antl- 
pragmatists brought widespread attention to another set of expectations that 
was formerly Implicit In McGuffey's Reader*, The teaching of values came to be 
consciously accepted as an appropriate function of the schools, whether It was 
the character, work, thrift, family, and national pride values exemplified In 
McGuffey's book or the "habits, ideas, and technique that they need to con- 
tlnae to educate?* themselves" urged' -by Hutchlns. Proponents of this view pres- 
sured schools to go beyond the expectations related t6 basic skills, child 

i 

* «■ 

care, and escape from poverty. In short, tjhese collective pressures brought 
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an addition*! expectation that the schools: could ..and should foster ?J 



4 ' constructive personal development and aocUl responsibllty. 



. Thus by .the mlddJe of this ^ajtufyV'^-Anetlceja public held a set of 
;-dlver«/ana.1ilgh expectations fp^tt r «6hoota, _V.Th«ei public Institutions were 
to assume reeponsibj. 11 ty for assuring that sll of^lmerlqa's young -people (1) 
were helped\to become functionally literate; (2) were helped to become suf- 
• flcie^tA.y knowledgeable and skillful, that they might, avoid poverty and parti* 
clpate fully as equal members of the social order; (3) were taken care of in 
their parents* absence In a safe, healthful, and constructive manner; and (4) 
were helped to acquire habits of personal development and social responsible 
Ity that would result In a continued and dedicated effort to Improve them- 
selves and existing social conditions* Since this massive charge was accom- 
panied by public sentiment that the United States could realize whatever goals 
It set, there was little doubt that the schools could rapidly and successfully 
achieve these noble ends. 

The Problems and Disappointment: Recent Criticisms of Schooling 

* But the poAt-w*r baby booip;^»d obvious and massive consequences for 

*"* ■■■■ * 

American schools and the education community • The shortage |pf qualified pro- 
fesslonals, sch^l buildings, and adequate resources* drove the education 
establishment Into a frenzied set of responses to accommodate the demand. The 
knowledge explosion brought more things to be taught to greatly Increased 
numbers of students. The population shift to the cities, combined with rapid 
changes in traditional institutions snd human values, left the schools, like 
the society that created them, In a state of confusion. And In the midst of 
unprecedented growth and social change, the schools were not able to mobilise 
effective responses to their multiple charges. 
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With I It tie opportunity to reflect on the causes or inherent nature of 
their problems ajnd no organised way of responding to the public's frustration 
with their increasingly, apparent failures, professional educators watchad 
their respectabllitr-etfd credibility deteriorate. 

Critftce^uch ss I Bestov' (1953)- and Rlckover (1959) decried the deterlora- 
tion of bas^c, skills and Intellectual rigor on the part of both students and 
teschers. The spectre of Sputnik I convinced the public that the critics were 
probsbly right. Children were not learning academic subject matter up to the 
standards of the changing society, and thus the schools were not performing 
this central function. Other criticisms of school failures also came to pub- 
lic attention. 

With a growing recognition that schools operate within a sociocultural 
context, it became clear that the school was not succeeding as the great 
social equaliser of opportunity. As a status-providing, liberating instru- 
ment, the school wss failing 'to keep its promise of potential success to un- 

• * 

limited numbers of young people. Some critics claimed that, the schools were 

purposely working against .the American dream of equal .opportunity . Instead, 

they were reproducing the existing social and economic orders-operating to 

sort and sift young people in ways that would distribute status and economic 

benefits and maintain social and economic inequities* 

The school 1 s ability to deliver healthy and safe custodial care also be- 
t- 
came problematic; As social rebellion, drugs, vandalism, and violence became 

mote prevalent In society > they became more common in schools. Educators were 

unable to prevent or stop the increasing number of disruptions and problems. 

The Gallup polls consistently showed that the public 9 a major concern with 

schools and teachers was their inability to adequately provide for students' 

personal safety and welfare. 

* . * 
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The schools 1 inability to assure the development of personal competence 
and social responsibilities also became clear. Unable to provide mastery of 
basic literacy skills/ they ^could hardly prepare young people to become 
lndependent f critical, and responsible citizens, reidy and able to exercise 
their rights snd duties as members of a complex, democratic, and pluralistic 
society* 

The changing nature of families, religious institutions, community life, 

<? 

and the mass media competed with the public's increased dependence on the 
schools for better social understanding, values development, and career educa- 
tlon. But the failure of the schools to seek a balance with competing factors 
and to achieve their noble 'goals was pervasive, and the subsequent dlslllu- 
slonment was felt and generally recognised* 

In the 1970s and t on into the 1980s, the public seemed to be abandoning 
the ptibllc schools. Accompanied by growing problems in the economy and a 
major decll^B in population growth, the schools' supporters began to cut back 
on the base of tax support* Community bond and mlllage requests were rejected 
In increasing numbers, and enrollments in private schools grew as enrollments 
in public schools declined* 

Attempts to Solve the Problems: The Expert Response 

Through this period of criticism of the public schools, attempts to 
nprove the schools were made on local, state, and national levels. But the 
;>4ullc responses to the problems of schools typically hid two Important char- 
acteristics. First, although various groups of experts were asked for pro- 
posed ^solutions to the problems of schooling, these groups did not Include 
classroom teachers. And, second, the solutions proposed Involved teachers 
only as technicians to carry out the solutions devised by the experts. 
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Consider those who typically spearheaded the public responses to problems 
of schooling: private foundations, the federsl government, or publishing 
compsnles. They would bring together a panel to devise plans for school and 
educational reform, a panel on which teachers were seldom members. While the 
means of getting teachers to carry out the plan varied, the passive role 
assigned to teschers did not. Government demanded teacher compliance through 
legal mandates snd regulations. Publishing houses devised "teacher-proof" 
curriculum. materials to ensure that teachers would faithfully follow the model 
for reform. The strategy of expert solution and teacher implementation can be 
seen in responses to failures of schools in each of the four major functions. 

Criticisms of schools' performance in teaching academic subject matter 
were widely publicized, and the responses to these criticisms often had com- 
parable visibility. Many of the curriculum development projects sponsored by 
the newly formed National Science Foundation boasted Nobel laureates on their 
steering committees. If the committees also Included public school teachers, 
their presence was scsrcely noticed. In science education, top scientists 
were assembled to redesign the teaching of._eiementary and secondary school 
science. 

In mathematics, the Influential Cambridge conference specifically ex- 
eluded teachers from deliberations about the best way to redesign mathematics 
teaching* The assumption was made that whatever curriculum the university 
mathematicians devised could be taught with minimal additional teacher train* 
ing. But the conference planners 1 hope to eventually deal with the practical 
problems of teacher education, was. unfortunately, not realised* Instead, the 

to 

conference recommendations were incorporated into curriculum projects, and the 
resulting books were then adopted by school districts with only limited pro- 
vision for problems a teacher might have teaching the new curricula. 
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Likewise, concerns related to equal educational opportunity were often 
attacked through the development and attempted Implementation of plans de- 
signed by experts. In early civil rights litigation related to education " 
(beginning with Brown v. Board of Education), judges heard expert testimony 
before deciding on the appropriate way to remove sources of racial and ethnic 
discrimination from the school system. Teachers played. little part in de- 
veloping these solutions, but were expected to carry through the spirit of 
legal mandates in their newly integrated classrooms. 

More recently, civil, rights were explicitly extended to the handicapped. 
The major education law extending these rights to the area of education, PL 
94-142, was developed through consultations with various expert groups, with 
teachers having little say. In fact, teachers have no rights specified in the 
law, In contrast to parents, students, and school district adnlnlstratora. 
Yet teachers are expected to Implement each of the specific provisions of the 
law • 

Another aspect of the public response to school failures to promote 
equity were the numerous government and foundation-supported efforts to Im- 
prove the education of the poor (e.g., Title I of the ESEA of 1965). Federal- 
ly funded and foundation-supported curriculum development projects were 
designed to give teachers something to teach to the so-called "disadvantaged"; 
again, experts were called in and given support for research aimed at finding 
out how teachers should teach those materials. But, again, no systematic 
effort of relating the findings to lnservlce or preservlce teacher education 
was provided. 

The problem of lack of proper care for students waa also attacked at the 
national level by devising expert solutions and telling teachers to Implement 
them. The "safe-school" studies attempted to determine what approach should 
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be taken to reducing school violence* The federal government also required 
teachers to Implement their approaches to Improving the health of students 
through government-designed health^nd nutrition programs such as those that 
were part of Projects Head Start and Follow Through. 

Attempts to improve the way in which schools develop personal and social 
responsibility often fall Into the area of social studies education and health 
education. The federally sponsored development of the curriculum, "Han: A 
Course of Study/ 1 embodied an attempt to give teachers specific ways for 
teaching a particular set of values. In this case, Congress disavowed the 
government's intention to promote this set of values In all classrooms. Large 
sums of money were poured Into development of drug-education curricula to give 
students a stronger disposition to take responsibility for their own actions. 
Here, as for the other functions of schooling, teachers were expected to be 
technical impiementers of someone else's ideas for Improving the schools. 

Though these examples have focused on the national response to problems 
of schooling, the same phenomena have been observable at state and local 
levels. In each case, teafchers are presumed to lack good Ideas for school 
Improvement but to have the willingness and ability to carry out reforms 
devised by others. 

These attempts to improve schools have had disappointing consequences at 
best. Rather than list the failures in each area, a representative descrip- 
tion of the failure In the area of academic learning will illustrate the 
broader pattern. Ta Iking^abbut the' curriculum reform movements fh science, 
Welch (1979), concluded: 

In spite of the expenditure of millions of dollars and the 
involvement of some of the most brilliant scientific minds, the 
science classroom of today is little different from one of 20 years 
ago. While there may be new books on the shelves and clever gadgets 
In the storage cabinets, the day-to-day operation of the class 
remains largely unchanged, (p. 303) 
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In other areas, as well, the reform movements are seen as failures* 
While the cause of the failure is variously attributed t It is clear that the 
simple model of teacher implementation of experts* solutions is inadequate and 
Inappropriate to solve the apparent problems of schooling* 

The Problem with* the Improvement Strategy! The Inverted Pyramid 

The public's responses to the problems of schools have generally followed 
a model In which decisions are made by some central authority, then paase.d 
along the chain of command until they are carried out by teachers. Like foot 
soldiers in the army (and especially in the ^trenches ), teachers 9 have been 
expected to follow orders* not to make decisions. In this model , questions of 
school improvement center around questions of (1) what teachers should be told 
to do snd (2) how they should be made to do what they are told. The events of 
recent history have shown that this model operates poorly. 

A more effective model of school improvement might center around ques- 
tions of (I) what knowledge, commitments, and support systems teachers need to 
make schools better able to fulfill dielr functions and (2) how they could 
share authority and responsibility for the Improved functioning of schools. 
The tell-teachers-whst-to-do-and-see-that-they-do-it model supports a techni- 
cian role for teachers , rather than a professional decision-making rote. This 
top-down approach to school improvement seems to contain an Inherent set of 
disfunctions that consistently and predictably contributes to the inability of 
ley ' * s c h o ols to e ff ec tiv e l y acco mp li s h t h eir n oble* en4e^ — frw>h-*-i >0 6e ib i4- — 
Ity must be seriously considered. 

The teacher-aa-techniclao model assumes that a hierarchical system of 
authority can be made to operate effectively In schools. This assumption may 
be In error since a number of the conditions necessary for an effective 
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hierarchical *yst«m of authority 'ate » imply not present in school** In a 
successful hierarchical system, persons in positions of authority have (i) 
sufficient knowledge of the situation to formulate reasoned and constructive 
directives, (2) sufficient power to enforce the dtre* r ives, and (3) sufficient 
resources and opportunity to provide oversight and instruction to those vho 
must carry out the directives* Furthermore, those persons who are expected te 
carry out the directives mat (i) be able to understand the directives, it) be 
able to, do what the directives require, and (3) see the directives as being in 
their own self interests as well as in the best interests of the organisation. 
These necessary conditions are lacking and thus prohibit successful operation 
of the top-down authority structure in school s» The hierarchical authority 
system that predominates in today's schools is referred to in the literature* 
as "hot ton -heavy" and "loosely coupled*" The notion of "hot ton-heavy** &eaps ' 
there ace many »more persons at the bottom of the organisation than in the 
middle and' at the top* Although this notion is reasonably well understood, 

the magnitude of this bottoe-heavy characteristic \» often underestimated. 

* 

When people imagine or illustrate the top-down, bottom-heavy system of 
Authority that exists in schools, they 'typically envision something like the 
Illustration on the left of Figure I. The problem with such a view is that it 
does not capture the magnitude of the bottom-heavy reality* If the hot too- 
heavy reality were conveyed by an illustration showing the actual proportion 
of teachers to Administrators , it would look like the Illustration on the 
t i gh t ♦ * 
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figure K The bottom-heavy reality. Right-hand portion is drawn to scale, 
indicating proportion of teachers to administrators, in 19T0 
022,000 administrators and supervisor a to 2,131,000 teachers). 

On*; can readily see that the seell nunbet of authorities (administrators 
and supervisors) compared with the large numbers of teachers prohibits die 
authorities fro© havlag sufficient knowledge of the taaoy teaching-learning 
situation* to formulate specific, reasoned directives. The problem is 
«3<a4:etba ted by the fact that ooat teachers are isolated In separate claosroocs 
with diverse groups of youngsters* Centrally oede directives thus become dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to enforce* If the public were to be even partial- 
ly assured tftat directives were being followed in practice, the nus>be r of 
sqp^r v i sot a or administrators would have to be increaaed <aany tietea. The mag- 
nl of the hotto*-heavy system stakes the cost of adequate regulation end 

men! toting eo©pii«nee obviously prohibitive. 

"Loosely coupled** cseans that the chtiin of coooand has taatiy loose links. 
It is difficult for principals to closely aonltor what teachers do in their 
classrooms. Hence, teachers saay act quite differently than their principals 
think, whether through resistance or because the requests made of them are 
unclear. In a ays tea in which rewards are linked to seniority rather than 
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performance, the principal has few ways to enforce requests, even If knowledge 
about each classroom were Increased. Similarly, the strength of control of 
superintendents over principals or state education agencies over school dis- 
tricts, is much less than the military metaphor suggests. Decisions made 
centrally may or may not bo carried out by classroom teachers* 

Second, even if teachers were eager to do no more than carry out explicit 
administrative directives, that option is not usually open to them. The 
directives teachers receive are often too vague to give specific guidance for 
classroom practice. Since the directives cover a wide variety of different 
areas and are designed to achieve multiple goals, they also often conflict 
with one another (e.g., as when teachers are told to spend more time on direct, 
instruction at the same time they are told to Increase the amount of testing 
and record keeping). When vagueness, multiplicity, and contradiction are 
coupled with the limited time available to carry out th$ multiple directives, 
It simply becomes impossible to follow orders. Teachers must choose for them- 
selves which of the directives to carry out* and they must interpret the 
implications of the chosen directives in actual classcoom practice. It is 
fvxonic that the use of a model based on teachers* following orders has led to 
a situation in Which teachers cannot possibly Just follow ^orders. The mul- 
tiple* conflicting, vague demands cannot be blindly followed. Teache.ra must, 
and do, decide what policies to follow and how to interpret those policies. 
(For more thorough discussion, see Schwille, Porter, Belli, Floden, Freeman, 
Knappen, Kuhs, & Schmidt, 1982). 

Finally, even If teachers could be centrally directed, it is unlikely 
that any central directive would be appropriate for all classrooms. Class- 
rooms vary enormously in the characteristics of the students, of the teacher, 
end of the surrounding community. A directive that produces excellent results 
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with one group of students is unlikely to produce similar results with 
another. Rather than implementing a standard policy in all classrooms, a 
reform must be modified to fit the particulars of each classroom if the reform 
is to be broadly successful. - 

Thus I believe that there are serious flaws in the model of school im- 
provetumt that is based on a hierarchical model of top-down authority direc- 
tions. The school personnel system that predominates today can be described 
as bottom-heavy and Illustrated with a pyramid drawing showing the teachers at 
the bottom and the chief central, administration at the top. Decisions are 
made at the top and transmitted down the chain of command to be carried out by 
the teachers at the base of the pyramid. The natural interpretation of such a 
diagram is that the persons at the top are the most important, and the goal is 
to make the bottom parts of the pyramid best serve the wishes of the top. 

This perspective on the schools can be changed by inverting the pyramid, 
placing classroom teachers at the top and administrators at the base (see 
Figure 2). In this view, teachers are regarded as the most important people, 
a portrayal consistent with the fact that they are closest to the children and 
must make decisions about what goes on in their classrooms. If well educated, 
teachers are also in the best position to assess needs and design educational 
strategies best fitted to the specific characteristics of individual lass* 
rooms. 

With this changed perspective, administrators and supervisors would come 
to view their responjibili ties somewhat differently. They would define their 
roles less as authority figures and more as capacity builders. They would 
work to enhance the professional Judgment and capabilities of teachers as they 
carry out the important functions of schools through direct Interaction with 
youngsters. 
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Figure 12. Bottom-heavy versus top-heavy eystems. 



Teachers ay& making decisions about the operation of schools, and renewed 

t 

efforts to wrest those decisions from the hands of teachers and have them made 
centrally are bound to be futile and harmful. One of the clear problems of 
past attempts to improve schooling lies with the top-down model of change and 
the technician role assigned to teachers* It is not simply a matter of in* 
adequate Attempts to carry out the model, and therefore a new perspective on 
school improvement and teacher education must be taken. 

The Requirements of Professional Teaching and Teacher Education 

Three categories of important characteristics of teachers and schools are 
suggested: teachers 9 knowledge, teachers* capacity to make and act on deci- 
sions, and teachers 1 commitment to take their decision-making role seriously. 
Each of these categories describes how teachers and their schools must be to 
make the best use of the people who have the greatest impact on learners. 

If teachers are. to improve the functioning of the schools through better- 
ing their classroom decisions, they need to have a firm understanding of 
classroom processes, their impact on students, and their relationship to the 
functions of schooling. Though many things contribute to good decision 
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making, in-depth knowledge of the factors end processes relevant to the 
alternatives to be considered is crucial. A decision made in ignorance or on 
the basis of ©eager or inaccurate information can hardly be expected to lead 

r 

* **■ 

to the solution of difficult problems. To make better judgments sbout teach- 
Ing academic subject matter, teachers muqt know about the subject matter, Its 
pedagogy, and Its relationship to the Individual's role In society. Haying 
In-depth knowledge about subject matter requires going beyond simple knowing, 
about information that has come to be accumulated (e.g., empirical facts and 
various interpretations of them as they relate to certain topics like World 
War I, biological evolution, or Rennalsance art)* Rather $ knowing about sub- 
ject matter requires rudimentary understanding of how knowledge is acquired in 
a particular field and how it evolves and grows as systematic Inquiry and 
rules of evidence are applied and evaluated for their apparent integrity and" 
value. It requires knowing that knowledge in a field is dynamic and knowing 
how continuing decisions must be made relative to priorities for learnings 
that are Judged most basic and most needed by an ever changing society. 
Similarly, to promote social integration and educational equity . the , teacher 
must understand past and existing problems related to equity, understand what 
would contribute to their solution, and what role the schools can reasonably 
f .ay. And so on for the other functions. 

To make better decisions, teachers not only need in-depth knowledge, but 
must also have the autonomy required to make decisions and to act on those 
decisions. It is argued that all teachers must make some decisions among the 
various competing demands placed on them. The value of these decisions will 
only be realized if teachers are permitted and encouraged to make important 
pedagogical decisions that go beyond what would be considered appropriate for 
Just any smart, kind person who was following managerial directives. Teachers 
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need to be prepared for and expected to exercise Informed judgments and make 

■ \ 

important decisions within the framework of broad institutional policy guide- 

• " •• • • • 

lines, further, teachers need to know that their decisions" will not be re- 
versed or interf erred with* except on the basis of very serious grounds.- , 

The autonomy to carry through on decisions is particularly Important in 
education eince the short-term effects of teaching are uncertain and somewhat*- 
unpredictable.* Hence, ,the temptation la great to call for a new strategy too 
soon Juat because the effects of the initial atrategy are not apparent. Yet 
It is likely that the, dedicated adherence to a given plan will be more effec- 
tive in the long run than a aerie* of different strategies. If teachers are 
to make such commitments to their decisions, they must know that they will . 
have the right to continue with modest Interferences To. maintain this 
autonomy, It Is helpful to have a community of colleagues who understand the 
difficulties In teaching and share the conviction that one must resist the 
temptation to change courses at the slightest provocations 

Finally, for teachers to be professional they must be willing and able to 
give proper weight to the Important decisions they must makes It Is difficult 
and time-consuming to make good decisions. It requires reflection on the 
particulars of the classroom situation and on the probable consequences of a 
course of action. Given the other constant demands of the Job, a teac^r oust 
take the time and have the energy to reflect on dec 1 sons made and on decisions 
to be made. Doing this Is bound to require more time outside the classroom 
than teachers are sometimes able to provide. Teaching becomes more than a 
nine-to-four Job. 

Teachers must constantly push to make the extra effort required to re- 
flect on past performance and on the consequences of future performance. 
This commitment to carefjil decision making must also be a commitment to put 
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the needs of learners above \teachera 1 personal advancement. The Improvement 
sought is assessed in terms of the functions of schooling, and these functions 
do not place the personal welfare of teachers in the foreground. Hence, If 
teachers 9 decisions ate to Improve the way schools achieve their functions, 
they muat alao place those functions, and consequently this students and the 
community, ahead of their own personal interests. Collective teacher .action, 
as well as individual teacher action, must come to emphasise these commitments 

so that the public recognises this sincere concern for learning and schooling 

;■ ...... 

and becomes esger to provide the support systems needed to realise .a truly 

i 0 

professions! role for teachers* 

This picture of what it would take to use teachers 1 classroom decisions 
and Judgments to improve the functioning of schooling has emphasized teachers 1 
broad and in-depth knowledge, autonomy, and Commitment; the concept that en- 
compasses these characteristics is pr^ofeeaionaliem. To say that teachers 

should be professional implies, under this, -common definition, (that teachers 

p 

should be highly knowledgeable, autonomous, and committed. 

♦ 

Programs of teacher education that claim to prepare persons for profes- * 
slonal roles t therefore, must adjust their offerings accordingly* More time 
than is presently available for teacher education must come to be systematic- 
ally "arranged. But time alone is not the key, since a five- or six-year 
training program could continue to afford preparation for a teaching role that 
is primarily technical in nature; an eventuality that will likely prepetuate 
the problems in American schools and continue to drive talented teachers 
Into more intellectually challenging and responsible occupations. Practice in 
teacher education must come to afford opportunities to acquire broad and in- 
depth knowledge and opportunities to develop understandings and attitudes 
about teaching that foster a serious commitment to and responsibility for 
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Informed teacher Judgment and decision making* Pedagogical studies , such as 
the newly developed programs at Michigan State University, will Increasingly 
reflect this professional orientation. 

Su Binary 

The needed research end practice that will moat likely enhance teacher 

N 

education In the future will be grounded In a profile of the effective teacher 
that acknowledges the professional requirements of the "school teaching" occu- 
pation* While some teaching requirements will always contain aspects of per* 
formance that are labor- like, craft-like, and artistic in* nature, the research 
and teacher preparation programs of the future will increasingly focus on tl\e 
knowledge and information-processing skills that are requisite to informed 
professional decision making. Such knowledge and skill will be related to the 
complex Interplay of teacher Judgments tfyat are required for effective re- 
sponse to the multiple and diverse youngsters that attend school. In addi- 
tion, the knowledge and skills that are deemed Important to professional 

teaching will also acknowledge and reflect the multiple and competing func- 

* * • 

tlons that schools are expected to serve* By framing future practice in 
teacher education and future research on teaching on the requirements of pro- 
fessionals, educators and researchers should come to improve the effectiveness 
of schools and the public's conception of effective teachings 
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